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WILLIAM H. WHITE: HIS PLACE IN LITERATURE. 
Quis equus rerum @stimator non cos preferat, qui sacra literarum colentes, iis, qui bella horrida gerentes, 
clari fuerunt ?—-LavurENTIUS VALLA, Hlegantic. 

T is perhaps worth while to consider whether the value of an art is not generally inverse 

to the value of its necessary materials. I do not suppose the position could be held 
universally; it could easily, and perhaps fallaciously, be put to ridicule by a reductio ad 
absurdum—as, for instance, that under such a theory pottery is essentially a higher art than 
that of the goldsmith. For all that, there is more than a grain of truth in the view that a 
simple, uncostly, and public material is part of the secret of the greatness of anart. Obviously, 
to be master of a craft of which all men can possess alike the tools and the means is to excel 
in a wider field than can be covered by any art whose necessary vehicle is obtaimable only by 
the few. Viewed in this light. the highest of the arts is prose. Language, one may say, is 
the common and uncostly property of ail mankind; and so is thought. Therefore, to have 
thought the best, and to have clothed one’s thought in the purest language, is to have beaten 
universal man on his own ground. Here lies the pre-eminence of prose, a greater art than 
even poetry, for reasons which, again, are debatable, but which may for the moment be taken 
for granted on the ground that both the matter and the form of prose are more nearly verna- 
cular than those of the sister art. Prose, then, being what it is, how amazing is the modesty 
of the prose-writer who remains anonymous! Were it not genuine and unaffected, it would be 
a parallel to that mock humility of the Spartans which Aristotle rightly ranked as an equal 
vice with pride. The machinery of English literature to-day is such that acres of anonymous 


scripture is turned out every year—much of it, of course, unworthy the name of prose, 


much of it written, under compulsory anonymity, by men who would gladly, had circumstances 
permitted, have added their name to their work. But it is not so with all. There are men 
and women of our day, accomplished writers, who, either from direct choice or in uncomplain- 
ing indifference, send out to a public, more than half of whom are inappreciative, works of art 
of such a value that hal a sculptor or a painter produced them he would have cut or scrawled 
his name thereon with indecent prominence. 

William H. White, though not persistently anonymous in his writings, was one of those who 
are content to appeal to a very limited public with work into which they put an amount of 
skill and energy altogether worthy of a wider recognition. I am concerned here only with 
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his work as a writer, and must express the conviction that many members of the Institute, 
while they are aware that the late Secretary acted as editor of this Journal, and was generally 
responsible for those parts of the periodical which were unsigned, have no definite idea that he 
was an author, except in respect of certain Papers read before the Allied Societies. Some men 
have writing, like greatness, thrust upon them; others write because their pen is ablaze with 
inspiration ; others, again, because they have made, consciously or unconsciously, a study 
of prose as an art. White had some thing of these last characteristics. I have no wish to claim 
for him, in the blindness of a funeral oration, a place of the first rank as a writer—his own 
cool judgment would have been ready to disclaim any such pretension—but we should all do 
him less than justice if we failed to recognise his possession of certain literary qualities which 


are sufficiently rare to be noticeable even in this age of letters. For all his long hours of 


work at the Institute, work which he went through bravely and cheerfully even after the 
beginnings of the tedious illness which took him from us, he found time in his leisure to be 
a loving student of the art be practised. Prose was to him what bodily recreations are to 
many men—it was a sport as well as a hobby. 

His long residence in France and his familiarity with things French must have aided 
in him the growth of that appreciation of prose which is a necessary basis of the ability to 
write it. France is the home of the finest prose. Some one has said that no Frenchman 
would ever write poetry if he realised the opportunities for prose which his language affords. 
There is, too, a subtle affinity between prose and architecture. ‘To enlarge upon it is to enter 
a wider subject than can be handled here; but any one who has produced in both arts, and 
has gauged the mental exercise which both demand, will realise their common elements. 
Kindred is the purpose of both, the housing in one case of a family or a body corporate ; 
the housing in the other of an idea. Again, common to both is the nice arrangement and 
choice of the material which must be appropriate to the subject, and must reverence the 
tradition of the craft. In fact, asa signal of this we apply the term Style more especially 


to prose and architecture than to other arts; and there is no difficulty in realising, in further 
proof of such community and mutuality, that prose can be Palladian or Rococo, while a 
building may remind you of nothing so much as an essay by Sir Thomas Browne or Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Finally—and this is the greatest bond—both arts rely for success on a 


despotism of proportion which is the more exacting because undefinable. The Greek and 
Roman Orders are, to be sure, tied up in a system of mathematical ratio so simple that they 
might be taught and learnt ina Board school. It has even been attempted to apply some 
system of geometric proportionment to Gothie architecture ; and there have been scholars 
who rejoiced to cover sections of the great French cathedrals with a palimpsest of Euelid, 


and to clap a Pons Asinorum on to the west front of Amiens. But, after all, in the masses 
of a building, and even in its parts, except where you are led by some definite and respectable 
tradition, the appeal in proportion is to yourself. I speak to the architect, or again to the 
prose-writer. Your ear has to balance that sentence ; your eve has to narrow those gables ; 
no book of ratios will tell you to add the weight of a three-syllabled adjective to that phrase ; 
nor is there any manual but your own trained brain, or that of a friend, that will guide you 
in the height of your clock tower. 

Let us grant, then, the aftinity of word-architecture to the sermons in stones, and let us 
cease to wonder that our late friend, trained in the land where both arts ripen well (some 
would say best), should have practised both, and that latterly, when he was chosen as a 
secretary to live by the pen, he should have encouraged that pen to higher flights than are 
appropriate to a minute-book. Not that he was too high-minded to give whole-hearted care 
to the daily, and at times unlovely, duties of his office. Far from it. I suppose no suecessor 
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that he may have could possibly surpass the intimate and loyal care with which he directed, 
and even shared, the minutize of the work in his department. 

But I must come to some special account of his writings; and here let me own that 
I never woke to a sense of his power and sympathy as a writer more fully than on reading 
his article on “ The Architectural Literature of France,” published in this Journal in January 
of the present year. It was nearly the last article he wrote for our publication, and, as it 
was to have been succeeded by two others on the same theme, can only be looked upon as the 
barest introduction to the threshold of the subject. In fact, it is largely occupied with the 
forerumers of French architectural literature. In reading this essay, though it is but 
a quiet and wnemotional summary, you are driven to share the writer’s enthusiasm for the 
past ages into which he puts himself for the hour ; and maybe, if the things a man writes of 
in such a way are things that hitherto lay outside your heart, and no nearer than the fringe 
of your understanding, you have to bless as well as thank him for the scholarly fervour that 
leads you with him to a nearer view. There is nothing gushing or high-flown about the 
article, but an unostentatious intimacy with the subject more alluring than tall language. Those 
ereat ages of France in which architecture found a place in noble tomes and noble minds, and 
in the hearts of kings, were to White the happy pastures of his reverie. Read his small 
volume on “ Architecture and Public Buildings,” and you will find in its opening chapters 
a fresh though learned monograph on the rise and progress of French academic art. Read 
his pamphlet on “ The Antechamber,’ 
and you will realise the atmosphere of the days when Blondel did homage to Louis the Great 
and Desgodetz to Colbert ; or, again, he will take you further back into the twilight of the 
Middle Ages. Read his Vaper on the *‘ Architectural Profession,’ which fulfilled, among other 
purposes, that of heralding our present examination system, and you will there find perhaps 
more than you knew before about the centralisation of Medieval architecture and the 


, 


a brilliant plea for more space in our modern entrances, 


paramount influence of Cluny, a subject which White worked out more fully and with learned 
insistence in a later Paper styled “ Arts and Artists.” This little essay has a genuine value 
as a brief, consistent, and continuous study of the history of architecture for the last two 
thousand years. One needs to be reminded now and again, as the author here warns us, of 
the connection between those great periods of architecture which we are too apt to divide 
mentally into dissociated volumes. White’s researches into the stiil remoter past-—a field in 
which he never spared himself the labour of collecting and verifying material—led him to write 
in The Builder (vol. xxxiv. et seqq.) a series of articles on‘ The House and Household at Different 
Eras,” which there is reason to believe he had intended to publish in a separate form. The 
original impetus which launched him on this enterprise was probably a feeling of indignation 
at the elib assurance with which Viollet-Le-Duc’s pen and pencil had laid down the law in 
his Iistoire de UTlabitation Humaine. White combated the idea (cherished not by Viollet-Le- 
Due alone) that Greek homes were necessarily comparable to Greek temples, and he fought 
with his authorities at his elbow. Becker, Schneider, the Abbé Barthelemi, Vitruvius, Perrault, 
and Galiani, these are some of the names he has marshalled in his first chapter, a well- 
studied review of Greek life and habits. His second chapter (1 am speaking of the divisions 
introduced by the author a/ter publication in The Builder) dealt naturally and not less care- 
fully with Rome, and the remaining chapters (there were fiye in all) brought the subject down 
to the English houses of the Elizabethan period. 

Possibly White will be best remembered (in connection with The Builder) by his various 
and spirited communications on the public buildings in Whitehall. The first of these was, I 
believe, that which appeared in August 1877, under the title of “The Story of the Government 
Oftices,” a very careful though caustic article, which reviewed the actions of the Ministries since 
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1839, and was illustrated by a plan embodying The Builder's proposals for the laying out of 
Whitehall Gardens, Scotland Yard, and the adjoining sites. In the last number of the same 
year White was again in print, this time with a humorous tale of old time entitled “ The 
Vicissitudes of Westminster and Whitehall,” and put into the mouth of a garrulous madman 
who professes to have been alive (and observant) since the days of Edward ILI. 

White could be, when he chose, a deliberate humourist, and nowhere did he show himself 
more ably in this capacity than in the succeeding article, ‘* At the Top of Two Towers ” (The 
Builder, Fel. 1878), an ingenious and fertile dialogue between Charles IL. and George the Regent 
on the subject of London improvements. Ina similar strain, though perhaps less spontaneously 
funny, is a Paper on * The British Museum and the Advancement of Popular Knowledge.” Yet 
another mood, one of mock academic sarcasm, was assumed in the letters to various men in 
yower on the subject of the competition in design for the Admiralty and War Offices. The 
retter to the Duke of Bedford (1877) on “ Houses or Homes,” though opening in a conscious 
imitation of the epistolography of the eighteenth century, is a serious address to London 
landowners on the housing of the poor; an appeal for the adoption of the French system in 
lieu of our disgraceful tenements; in fact, an appeal for flats, which since the letter was 
written has been largely responded to by the erection of artisans’ dwellings. The housing 
question was one that White had near at heart, and if you wish to see his humorous treat- 
ment of the same subject read ‘ How some People Live” in The Builder of 23rd March 
1878. Time and space will not permit of my further enumerating the subjects on which 
our late friend exercised his pen. Perhaps enough has been said to show that the range of 
subjects was wide and the method of handling various. At the risk of basing a con- 
vould draw attention to the fact that when the late 
obituary notices in The Times, The Builder, and The 
Architect. These three accounts are quite distinct. They necessarily have in common the bare 


clusion on an incorrect assumption, | 
James Fergusson died there appeared 
facts of age, date of death, parentage, &c.; but whereas all of them are critical, they each approach 
the subject from so fresh a point of view, and discuss the dead man’s literary character from 
such variant standpoints, that but for certain small signs one would really doubt the possibility 
of their coming from the same pen. There are evidenees that White wrote them all. If he 
did not, | know that he could have done so, for his fertility of thought could easily have 
carried him even three times within a week along different channels from the same topic. 
He was eminently fitted to gauge the work of a critical writer, for his own view in the philo- 
sophy of architecture was singularly clear. 

My eve falls, as I write, on an article which he prepared, probably for a professional 
journal, on the subject of ‘ Stucco.” In it he attacks with many a well-placed though good- 
natured thrust that spinster-like prudery which was the misshapen offspring of distorted 
Ruskinism. That lamp of Truth, how often has it glared in the bull’s-eye lantern of a middle- 
class intelligence! How easy it was to take Ruskin aw pied de la lettre, and how wrong! 
Why, even Ruskin gave it up a matter of ten years ago. The theory that everything about a 
building should appear on the surface to be what it is within is, to be sure, an easy one to 
refute, if only by a reference to the works of nature; but the refutation could not easily be put 
more gracefully than White has put it. Our decency had become indecent, as if one should 
demand of man that his skin should no longer conceal his—digestion. Not merely, says 
White, have we fished up Truth from the bottom of a well, where she had modestly sought 
refuge, but we have persisted ‘ in exposing the wisophisticated fugitive to the public gaze.” 
In fact, as he might have added, Nuda Veritas threatened to become Vera Nuditas. 

But enough. I have indicated some of the sources in which those who would like to make 
themselves better acquainted with a too retiring writer may lay their hands on his half- 
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forgutten works. It remains only that I should speak of the way in which he kept his mind in 
training. His writing, with all its faults, was scholarly, and scholarly writing is accomplished 
only by a brain that is nourished on the great writers of the past. It is fine to speak as 
Stevenson spoke of a kitchen floor and an ounce of tobacco as the only fittings required for 
literature. They are, or may be, useful vehicles of expression, though White did without either ; 
but the real fuel that keeps the machine at work is of another sort. White studied as few 
men study, aud here are the great men that stood in print at his side—Congreve, Fielding 
and Swift, Burke, Addison and Sidney Smith, Montesquieu, Bacon, La Rochefoucauld, 
Thackeray, and Gibbon and Sterne. Lustly, he possessed that greatest aid in composition, a 
second language. The man who can speak or write in twe tongues-- and White wrote so well 
in French that a French editor left his copy uncommonly clean—can never fail, as many fail, 
in the anatomy of syntax. The language of such a man is essentially vertebrate ; and it will 
be found that in White's writing (though there are faults, and chief among them the ocea- 
sional lapse into commonplace expression) there are never found those disintegrations of a 
sentence which are the result of an imperfect knowledge of the universal laws of construction. 

I have often heard him inveigh against any resistance to the law of succession. When 
a building of some interest was doomed, not out of mere thoughiless philistinism, but because, 
by some necessary and economic change in human conditions, its space was needed for 
another purpose, he would urge the futility of interference, and would indeed argue, to the 
horror of some of us who had tenderer hearts for things ancient, that if old buildings never 
came down young architects would never come up. ‘To be sure, more than half of this was 
assumed cynicism, but there is a horrid truth in the too visible fact that we tread on one another's 
heels. If that horrid truth be even a law of nature, let us by virtue of a gentler law suspend 
its action in the present case, and keep alive for our own short time the memory of one who 
took so little thought for the publicity of his own creations. ine: Wi ait 

*,* The following is a complete list of Mr. White’s signed contributions to the Institute Trans- 
ACTIONS, and independently published works :—Government Architecture in Bengal, 5.P. 23rd March 
1874; ‘‘Hope of English Architecture,’ $.P. 14th Dec. 1874; Houses or Homes? An Architect's 
Appeal to the Duke of Bedford, pam. 80. Lond. 1877; Middle-class Houses in Paris and Central 
London, $.P. 19th Nov. 1877; A Brief Review of the ducation and Position of Architects in lrance 
since 1671, S.P. 4th Feb. 1884; Architecture and Public Buildings: their Relation to School, 
Academy, and State in Paris and London, 8o. Lond. 1884; A Protest against the Amended Design for 
proposed Admiralty and War Offices, pam. 80. Lond. 1884: The Antechamber, To-day and Yesterday, 
in French and English Plans, pam. 80. Lond. 1885; The Past, Present, and Future of the Architectural 
Profession, pam. 120. Lond. 1885; biographical Notice of James Fergusson, pain. 80. Hertford, 1886 ; 
Arts and Artists in Former Times and To-day, pam. sm. 80. Lond. 1892; The Burlington- Devonshire 
Collection of Drawings formerly at Chiswick, 5.P. N.S. vill. 1892. 


DESIGNS AND SKETCHES BY THE LATE WILLIAM H. WHITE. 
Summary of the Description by Arruur S. Flower | A.], M.A., F.S.A., at the Special 
General Meeting, 80th November 1895. 

Mr. Cratrman anp GenNTLEMEN,— 

d ue drawings exhibited here to-night almost speak for themselves. They are by no 
means a complete collection of the sketches and designs of our lamented Secretary. 
They are simply a chance gathering of specimens of his work, many of them seeming 

to owe their preservation to accident. Enough are here to bear witness to the high quality 

and versatility of his powers, but it is obvious that between them are many gaps. Results 
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such as we see here could not have been achieved without many intermediate stages ; some 
of these are just indicated, others not at all. I have tried to arrange all the attainable 
drawings in chronological order, so as, if possible, to add a little to the life-history of our late 
friend, about which, as with everything concerning his own work, he was ever most modestly 
reticent. The earliest of the drawings exhibited is the small sketch in water-co'ours of a 
farm and group of elms, done near Lewisham. The date of this is 1857, its author being 
nineteen years old, and it may be called slight and crude, though not without promise. But 
the following vear shows an extraordinary advance. ‘The holiday work of 1858—White was 
then serving his articles with George Morgan, in London- is represented by six sketches, 
some of which certainly would do credit to any artist of the same age. 

Three of these are landscape studies in water-colours—* Tne Ravensbourne,” “ Lewisham,” 
and “ Frinton, near Walton-on-the-Naze ’’—already showing remarkable skill in handling and 
an excellent perception of colour. The others are simple but boldly drawn sketches from 
York Minster, representing one of the flying-buttresses of the Chapter House, a pinnacle of 
the South Transept, and a capital from the West Front. Of the next year we have no 
reminiscences ; and of 1860 only one English sketch, of some Norman work at Canterbury. 
But later in this year White’s Continental period begins, and we have the first of a series 
of extremely interesting studies. ‘This tour seems to have begun with Belgium and the 
Rhine, and he must at this time have been considerably influenced by the work of Prout, 
as may be seen in the sketches from Antwerp, Ghent, Louvain, Cologne, and Strassburg. 
A gradual increase in the strength of the pencil-work, with a corresponding diminution of 
the use of colour washes, will be noticed in these sketches; and by the time of the three 
drawings from Reims, the last of this year, a more distinctly architectural manner has been 
attained. The next few years, spent as an assistant in a Paris office, are but scantily 
represented. Of 1861 there is the picturesque ** Pompe a feu,” described as ‘ Opposite 
Bagatelle” (Sir Richard Wallace’s chateau just outside Paris), in which the influence of 
French methods is already evident ; while of the next four years there are only two sketches 
from Rouen, and three from the ‘ Maison Gothique, Bagatelle,” all done in the autumn 
of 1863. Before the date of the next group of sketches White had started practice in Paris 
on his own account, and was busy upon various works, the designs for which are perhaps the 
most interesting part of the collection. It may be best, though, to finish with the sketches 
before referring to the other drawings. 

Great variety of method distinguishes the work of 1866, represented by nine sketches, 
ranging from the plain pencil-drawing of Laon to the extremely bold and effective water- 
colour view of Chenonceau, almost an “impressionist”? work. Of the next year there are, 
besides two sketches on the way, eleven sheets of careful views and details of Mont Saint- 
Michel, the more interesting on account of their being done before the somewhat severe 
restoration which the abbey has undergone. A few brown-ink drawings from Carcassonne 
remain from 1868, and the French series is completed by the water-colour sketch of the 
** Tour de Philippe le Bel,” at Villeneuve-les-Avignons, 1869, a capital rendering of the stern 
* four-squareness ”* of the tower and the glare of Proven¢al sunshine. Between the sketches 
and working drawings should be mentioned the large Indian-ink and water-colour perspective 
ef the fliche of Notre-Dame, Paris, of which there is no date or description. White’s 
architectural work in France, so fir as illustrated by the drawings before us, mainly 
consisted in the rebuilding, on a much grander scale, of the Chateau de Bizy, at Vernon, 
Eure, and of large additions, practically equivalent to a new house, to the old Chateau de 
Martinvast, near Cherbourg, Manche. An immense number of very thorough working 
drawings for these two buildings, mostly by White’s own hand, are bound up in the two 
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volumes on the table, where they may afterwards be inspected; but in the meantime the 
general character of each design may be seen from the large perspective views and other 
drawings, as well as from the photographs of the completed works. 

Bizy, for the Baron Fernand de Schickler, is slightly the earlier in date of execution, the first 
drawing connected with it being dated February 1864, and the others ranging up to 19367. 
In this instance the style of the old chateau, portions of which were incorporated in the new 
building, and very likely the individual preferences of the owner, regulated the entire design. 
One is reminded of White’s own saying when referring, in a review in the JourNaL some 
three years since, to the “triumph of archeology in France during the sixties.” ‘* Among 
individuals,”’ he wrote, “‘a similar desire not to be thought modern was general. Architects 
were ordered to design chateaux and villas in the style Louis-Seize, and their clients said 
to them : ‘ Entendons-nous bien, le Louis-Seize pur! pur!! tout pur!!!’ Others of a more 
robust nature ordered the Louis-Quatorze.” 

Although himself at that time evidently very much under the influence of Viollet-Le-Due, 
or at least in perfect agreement with his teaching, he seems in this instance to have entered 
completely into the spirit of the “grand manner”’ of the eighteenth century ; and what is 
more remarkable, considering his very short experience, has succeeded besides in rendering 
the whole of his work, down to every turn of his mouldings, purely and idiomatically French 
in expression. Some of these drawings are specially instructive, as showing the minute 
precision in working drawings demanded in France. The mason’s details for the principal 
front are a good illustration of the labour which this system involves. The greater part of 
the Bizy volume is taken up by the chateau itself; at the end will be found some designs for 
farm-buildings, of quite different character, but worked out with the same laborious accuracy. 
If these are not quite in accord with present canons of taste, they are nevertheless creditable 
work, if we consider the circumstances of their erection, and recall the notions prevalent 
thirty years ago. Of the same class are the designs for a village school at Gloton, Seine-et- 
Oise, 1865, a clever piece of colouring; and for a Protestant church at Mantes, dated the 
year after. The new buildings of Martinvast, for the Baron Arthur de Schickler, on which White 
was occupied during the next two years, probably exemplify the manner of working which 
was most congenial to him. These designs, as also some undated sketches for alterations to 
the Chateau of Meneton, near Bourges, for Prinve Auguste dArenberg, and for a country 
house near Meudon, for Madame de Schickler, have on them a vigorous and genuinely masonic 
stamp, suggestive at once of the spirit of Burges and of Viollet-Le-Duc, though free from 
the attenuation and excess of angularity which render the works of the latter somewhat 
unsatisfactory to English eyes. The works at Martinvast were fully described, with a few illus- 
trations, in The Architect, 21st May and 17th December 1870. During this period White entered 
into various competitions both in France and in England, winning in the former several 
medals for being placed second and third. Some of his English competition work is shown in 
the small photographs from coloured perspectives. The sudden and sad close of this active 
time has already been related, and we must pass on to the remaining drawings ; but it is right 
to remind every one looking at these records of work accomplished that all this was done 
by the age of thirty, and with singularly few advantages in the way of instruction or of 
assistance from others. 

In 1871 White went out to India, and spent two years in the service of the Public Works 
Department. During this time he designed the Court of Small Causes at Calcutta, the 
Bengal Presidency College, and a monument to Chief Justice Norman in Calcutta Cathedral. 
The College is only represented by one small photograph, but of the Court of Small Causes 
there are both working drawings (tracings) and a general view and plans, published in 
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The Builder (23rd March 1878). This building, it should be mentioned, had of necessity to be 
constructed, in the manner usual at Calcutta, of rough brick stuecoed over into the semblance 
of stonework-—a method in itself fatal to good architecture. Of the Norman monument, 
which appears to be a dignified and graceful work, there are, unfortunately, only some rough 
tracings and small photographs of sculpture. A measured drawing of some very singular 
masonry in the Fort at Agra completes the list of Indian drawings. After his return to 
England White never had another chance of erecting a building of his own design, though 
some competition drawings for a large boys’ day school (to which no particulars are attached) 
have a great deal practically, as well as artistically, to recommend them. 

The last but not the least striking or important drawing to notice is the one entitled 
“(ueen Anne, 1874.”’ This was drawn as an illustration to a Paper entitled “ The Present 
State of Thought concerning Architecture,” read before the Architectural Association on 23rd 
January 1874, and was accompanied by an amusing key, specifying the various foreign 
literary sources from which each item of the design was copied. The Paper, no less than 
the drawing, shows White to have been a true prophet. 

The exhibition of these really charming sketches and masterly designs will probably be 
an unexpected revelation to many of us. Careful study of them makes it evident that when 
the Institute gained in William H. White an ideal Secretary (as he was well described by 
M. Auguste Choisy, in a letter of condolence to the President), the worid lost at the same time 


an architect of rare accomplishments and ability. 
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FIG. 15.—VIEW OF TITE MOSQUE FROM THE WEST, SIIOWING TITE NORTH FRONT AND DOME 


THE GREAT MOSQUE OF THE OMETYADES, DAMASCUS. 
By It. Puené Sprers [/’.], F.S.A. 
[Continued from page 40.] 

S regards the minarets of the Mosque, Mukaddasi refers to the recently constructed (or 
more probably restored, for it was built by Al Walid) Madhanat el Arts (the Minaret 
of the Bride) on the north side of the Mosque court. Tbn al Fakih, an early writer 

often quoted, says: ** The minarets which are in the Damascus Mosque were originally watch- 
towers in the Greek days, and belonged to the Church of St. John. When Al Walid destroyed 
this church and turned the whole area into a mosque he left these in their old condition.” 
Ibn-Jubair says: “ ‘The Mosque has three minarets. One at the south-western side is like a 
high tower resembling a spacious dwelling divided into chapels. These are locked up, for the 
minaret is inhabited by Maghribin anchorites. The second minaret is on the south-eastern 
side, and is of the same description with the last. ‘The third is on the northern side.” 

The most interesting descriptions given by the Arab authors are those which refer to the 
great colonnades already mentioned as lining the chief avenues of the city. Mukaddasi says: 
** Most of the markets are roofed in, but there is one among them, a fine one, which is open, 
running the whole length of the town.” This refers to the straight street, la via recta, and 
its description would suggest that the colonnade was not roofed over in the centre. Ibn- 


Jubair, speaking of the colonnades on the east and west sides of the Mosque, calls them halls. 
I 
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To east and west and north of these gates [speaking of the eastern, western, and northern gates 
respectively] are broad halls. The finest of these halls is that which adjoins the Bab Jairin, or 
eastern gate of the Mosque. In front of the portico are steps whereby you go down to the hall. This 
last is like a great fosse [ditch or sunk area), and leads to a gateway of mighty elevation with sides 
unwalled, but set all round with columns that are like palms for height and like mountains for firmness. 
(This is the great portico referred to by Mr. Porter as having been taken down in 1222.) On either 
side of this hall {the colonnade) are set columns, among which are the rows of shops occuried by the 
perfumers and the like. Up above is a second row of shops and chambers for letting, and from these 
you can look down into the hall. All round and about above this is the terrace roof, where the occupiers 
of the chambers and the shops pass the night (in the summer heats). In the centre of the hall is a 
large tank rimmed round with marble, and over it is a dome that is supported on marble columns. 
Round this dome up above is a border of lead that is very broad, and the dome is open to the sky. In 
the middle of the marble tank below is a spout of brass which throws up water with great force, and it 
rises in the air for a man’s height or more. All round it are smaller spouts which throw up water also, 
so that the whole looks like the branches of a silver tree, and is most beautiful to watch. The hall 
that is before the western gate of the Mosque, called Bab el Berid) has in it the shops of the green- 
grocers and perfume sellers, and there is here the market where they sell flowers. 


Now the width of the first-named avenue is about 20 feet, and the height of the columns 
with the entablature about 23 to 25 feet. The shops were probably set back about 10 feet 
on either side in two storeys, the upper storey set back about 3 or 4 feet further, to allow 
of a gallery or gangway, otherwise there would be no use in placing shops there. The centre 
was left open for light, but the side avenues and shops were covered with a flat roof, referred 
to as “all round and about above this is the terrace roof.” The fountain in the middle was 
probably about 10 feet in diameter, and with its dome on columns about 12 to 15 feet 
high. This suggests that only foot-passengers entered this hall. On the eastern side the 
flight of steps down from the great portico would also restrict the traffic to foot-passengers. 

[ will now endeavour to trace out the plan of the original structures prior to the Moslem 
invasion. I should like to have commenced with the temple itself, but there are so many diffi- 
culties connected with the restoration of its plan, as to whether it ran north and south, as I 
have already suggested, or east and west, that I propose to take first the temenos and its 
approaches, of which considerable portions still remain; and here I am indebted to Mr. Porter’s 
plan and the description which he gives. 

On the south side of the Mosque, and partially encased in the silversmiths’ and other 
bazaars, runs a double colonnade, which, it is supposed, formed the south portion of a temenos, 
such as is found at Palmyra, though it is there enclosed with a wall, and such as originally 
existed round the Temples of Venus and Rome, in Rome. The great portico and the north 
court of the Mosque is of the same width, and lies in the same axis as the east and west sides 
of this colonnade ; so that as Al Walid is said to have utilised the old foundations, it is a fair 
assumption that this portico lies on the side of the northern half of this temenos. I pointed 
out that the portico on the north side of this court is not quite parallel with the Mosque itself, 
and the only suggestion I can offer for this irregularity is that the road outside on the north 
of it runs to this central gateway of the old citadel, portions of which belong to Roman 
times. This would make the temenos 452 feet wide and 460 and 470 feet respectively on the 
west and east sides. The columns of this colonnade are 20 feet high, the same as those 
used up inside the Mosque. 

At the south-west angle of the Mosque, and on the west of the continuing line of the 
colonnade, is a tower which now forms the substructure of the Minaret el Ghirbiyeh. It is 
built in fine ashlar masonry in courses two feet high, and is decorated with pilasters carrying 
an architrave and a dentil cornice. In its style it recalls the earlier work of the Syrio-Greek 
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artists before the Roman occupation, and it resembles in its mouldings the palace of Hyrcanus 
at Arak el Emir, completed in B.c. 176, to which date I should ascribe it. Above this tower, 
but of a later period, though anterior to the erection of the Mosque south wall, the masonry 
is carried up in courses about two feet high to a few feet above the level of the Mosque wall. 
This is one of the Greek watch-towers referred to by Ibn al Fakih as belonging to the Church 
of St. John, and by “Greek ” he meant the Christian Greeks. The balcony of the upper part 
of this tower on the east and north sides is ornamented by battlements, which recall the 
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FIG. 16.—THE GREAT ARCHWAY. A PORTAL OF THE PALACE OF BERID. 


description of those features as originally crossing the exterior walls of the Moslem enclosure 
and the Mosque itself. The other watch-tower referred to occupies a similar position on the 
east side. There are no pilasters, but only a string-course, which may be Roman or 
Christian. In both cases the south wall of the Mosque has been built in between these 
towers and ends in a vertical straight joint, the towers being outside the south-west and 
south-east aisles respectively. The west tower may have been a tomb: there are no windows 
to it, and it is entered by a door in the north-east corner, leading into a narrow and lofty 
passage. On the east and west sides of the temenos—but not in its central axis, being about 
78 feet to the north of same—are two colonnades running at right angles to it: that on 
the east 320 feet long, that on the west 184 feet. At the western end of the latter is the 
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magnificent archway to which I have already referred {fig. 16]. This is usually spoken of as 
the great entrance to the Mosque; but as it faces east, either it must have had a correspond- 
ing archway on the other side of the street, or it formed the chief entrance to a building of 
great importance on the west side. I am inclined to the latter belief, and for two reasons : 
first, it would account for the singular fact that the colonnade and archway were not built in 
the line of the central axis of the temenos ; and secondly, because of the levels. From this 
great archway you descend several steps to the colonnade, and that does not seem a dignified 
approach to the temenos or temple. ‘This opinion is further confirmed by a statement in 
Porter’s book, who says, in the MS. called Fudayel Esh-Sham, written by Mohammed EIl- 
Maleky (a.p. 1056), it is stated: ‘*On its western side stands a great building supported on 
massive columns, and on the eastern side is a similar one connected with the palace of the 
Princes of Damascus.” Another author, Fakher Ed-Din (a.p. 1465), says: ‘On the east 
side of the great temple stood a palace called Jeiran erected upon columns.” 

Let us, however, for « moment go to the eastern colonnade. This led to a still larger 
archway, already mentioned, which, to judge from the description given, was similar to that 
on the west side. Here, it is true, steps are found at the west gateway of the Mosque itself, 
but thirty-six steps are spoken of by the Arab writers, and there are not half that number 
now; and as Porter—if I read him rightly—found the base or lower portion of the shafts of 
the columns, the ground between must have been filled up since, and there was a flight of 
steps up to this eastern archway. 

It seems to me, therefore, that these great archways were the entrances to palaces or 
monuments of some importance, built possibly on the foundations of the two castles said to 
have been erected by Ad for his two sons Jairtin and Berid, and the names now are transferred 
to the actual porticos of the Mosque. Running north of this eastern archway, Mr. Porter 
traced a colonnade 3U0 feet long, when it returned and ran west till in a line with the western 
archway, and then continued south to it. This has been thought by some persons to be a 
greater temenos outside the other; but it more probably marked the line of an important 
street, and consisted of a double colonnade, which may have been continued to the castle, and 
thus formed important approaches to the two palaces. Some way to the south of the Mosque, 
and between the east and west gates of the town, ran another important street, the ria recta 
already mentioned, 1,600 feet long and 90 feet wide, with a colonnade of three avenues similar 
to those of Gerasa and Palmyra. The account which I have given of Ibn-Jubair, descriptive 
of these colonnades, showing how they were utilised, enables us to follow the use of this greater 
colonnade, except, perhaps, that in this case the side columns gave an architectural character 
to the shop-fronts. At Palmyra, where there were four rows of columns, the side ones were 
covered over. The single row of columns above mentioned (to the north of the Mosque), 
therefore, may, like those on the east and west sides of the Mosque, have been a double one. 

This brings me now to the temple in the centre, the plan of which is very difficult to work 
out. The great doorway, with its side doorways or niches,* faces south. This is not the correct 
Roman orientation : t the two great temples of Baalbec run east and west. It is true that the 
great temples of Palmyra run north and south; but then Dawkins and Wood point out that 
the principal doorway was on the north side, in a line with the great entrance portico of its 


* Since the reading of this Paper I have received a western wall, and exposed pilasters of Syrio-Greek work 
letter from Dr. Masterman, of Damascus, stating that he throughout its length. Revised illustrations will follow in 
has been able to obtain access through the shop built a future number. 
against this south wall, and has discovered that the + El-Maleky (a.p. 1056) says: “It is stated that the 
features in question are niches, and have never been cut Mosque was formerly a heathen temple erected by the 


through (see p. 34). The great doorway, however, is not 
correctly placed: it comes under the easternmost window 
of the south transept. The fire has also laid bare the 


Greeks, who worshipped the seven stars and prayed 
towards the north.” 
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temenos, which was surrounded by a wall of enclosure. Porter's plan does not show a portico 
in the south colonnade opposite the great doorway; the columns on this side are inserted 
between the existing piers at the extreme ends east and west. 

The irregularity, however, of the axes of the temple, compared with the regularity of the 
setting out of the great transept of the Mosque, has confirmed me in the belief (contrary to 
that expressed by Mr. Lethaby in an article contributed to The Builder of 17th Mareh 
1894) that Theodosius contented himself with transforming the temple into a church, and 
that Arcadius restored this structure, embellished it, and perhaps added to its length. So that 
when the Moslems conquered Damascus it was long enough to be divided into two portions, 
the eastern portion going, according to Ibn-Jubair, by conquest into the hands of the Moslems, 
and the western portion remaining to the Christians, both of them entering by the same door- 
way, viz., that of the south gate, which was, according to Mr. G. Le Strange, the gate of entrance 
used by Moslems and Christians alike, till the time of Al Walid’s rebuilding of the Mosque. 

The descriptions given by the various Arab authors all ayree in their statements that the 
Mosque as it now stands was entirely built by Al Walid; and if any further evidence were 
required it would be in the masonry itself, which, on the north and south front, is all of the 
same character and style. The stone courses are continuous throughout, and the only straight 


joints are those at the extreme east and west, where the Mosque joins the two more ancient 


towers. ‘The flat roof described as existing on the east and west wings by Mukaddasi in 985, 
and by Ibn-Jubair in 1184, disposes also of the objection raised by Mr. Lethaby in the walling- 
up of the east and west windows of transept by the high-pitched roofs placed there in the 
fifteenth century. 

There are many instances known of Roman temples being converted into churches, and 
this is specially the case in Syria. M. Texier, in his work on Byzantine architecture, says :— 
‘* Almost all the temples of which remains have been found in the valleys of Mount Lebanon 
bear evident traces of the occupation of Christians. The temples of Baalbee were converted 
into churches, and those edifices which were not suitable for churches on account of their 
position were demolished and their materials employed in the erection of new buildings.” 
In fact it is well known—and this is particularly the case at Athens—that the conversion of the 
temples into churches has preserved them more or less to our own day. 

I should not like to close this Paper without expressing my thanks to Miss Rogers, 
the sister of the former Consul at Damascus, for the loan of the panorama and other photo- 
graphs of Damascus ; to Dr. Wright, of the British and Foreign Bible Society, for his photo- 
graphs of the Mosque taken after the fire, which have enabled me to set up my sections of the 
Mosque and to unravel part of its history; to Professor Hayter Lewis, for the loan of Mr. 
Guy Le Strange’s translations and for valuable notes; to Mr. Carl Haag, for a most accurate 
drawing of the great archway, made in 1859; and, lastly, to Mr. Lethaby, whose controversy 
in The Builder in 1894 led to my taking up the subject in further detail. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. SPIERS’S PAPER. 


The President, Professor Arrcutson, A.R.A., in the Chair. 





Mr. HOLMAN HUNT, in proposing a_ vote 
of thanks to the author of the Paper, said he 
could contribute nothing of interest after the 
account Mr. Spiers had given of this most inter- 
esting building. Although he had visited Damas- 
cus, and had been there at a most interesting 
period, namely, in 1854, it was at a time when it 
was impossible to make any observations, and he 


could only look with longing eyes upon the exte- 
rior. He had always retained a desire to know 
more about the building, and had listened with 
great interest to the information Mr. Spiers had 
given about it in bygone days, and of the remains 
that existed at the present day. 

CotoneL C. M. WATSON, C.M.G., R.E., in 
seconding the vote of thanks, said they must all 
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feel greatly indebted to Mr. Spiers for his interest 
ing account of the Mosque. ‘There were one or two 
points in the Paper to which he should like to allude. 
He entirely agreed that the Khalif al Walid did de- 
stroy the greater part of the ancient buildings. Any 
one who had visited the Mosque and examined 
the buildings as they now existed must feel con 
vinced that Al Walid gutted the whole of it; and 
though he used the old pillars and much of the 
old material he left little of the original strue 
ture standing. He seemed to have utilised 
the south wall—probably utilised the foundations 


of the wall for its whole length, and fortunately 
he left the piece containing the beautiful doorway 
described in the Paper. Mr. Spiers appeared to 
have an idea that it might have been the principal 


| Watson) 
spoke with great diffidence, but le d not help 
thinking it more likely that the old temple was 
oriented east and west, and that the present 
western entrance of the Mosque was on the sit 


entrance of the old temple. He (Colon 


if not on the foundations, of the old temple. 
There was another point upon which he differed 
from the author of the Paper. Mr. Spiers seemed 
to think that the boundary of the ancient temenos 
was probably on the line of colonnade that ran to 
the south of the Silversmiths’ Bazaar, and on the 


t 


present north wall of the Mosque. It was more 
likely, he thoucht, that the south side of the 
temenos was on the colonnade to the south of the 


Silversmiths’ Bazaar: but that the north side was 


on the line of the colonnade which ran north, as 
described by Mr. Porter, at right angles to the great 
eastern colonnade. It was a curious thing—it 


inight be a coincidence — but if the length of a cubit 
was taken as a foot and a half—and he thought it 
likely that they used the cubit in laying out 
the ancient temple it would be found that the 
south colonnade was as nearly as possible one 
hundred cubits from the south wall; that from 
the south to the north wall was about two hun- 
dred cubits, and then it was another hundred 
cubits to the north colonnade. It might be a 
coincidence, but if so it was a very curious coin- 
cidence, and it seemed to him more likely that 
the east and west gates were on the axis of the 
old temple, and that the north and south outer 
colonnades were on the line of the ancient north 
and south temenos; while the inner wall, which 
formed the outer wall of the present Mosque, was 
the inner inclosure of the old temple. Outside at 
present there were some buildings, but that was 
not the true wall of the Mosque. The true wall 
of the Mosque followed this line. The plan showed 
clearly enough what he meant to express: thet 
along the western colonnade to what must have 
been originally the great entrance into the 
temenos the length was about three hundred feet. 
They all knew how eastern temples were gene- 
rally built, with a great inclosure round them, and 
in the centre—generally on the east side—there 


was in the case of the Egyptian temples a pylon, 
but in any case it was the entrance to the temple. 
Then they went on from one inclosure into 
another, always keeping in thes ame direction ; 
and he was inclined to think that was the case 
with the great Temple of Damascus. It was no 
doubt ona very old foundation. Mr. Spiers had 
only brought them back as far as the Romans, 
but it must be remembered that Damascus dated 
back to the time of Abraham. No doubt there 
were great temples there at that time, and pro- 
bably the present Mosque was on the site of one of 
the very ancient temples of Damascus. 

Mr. HENRY C. KAY said that Mr. Spiers 
had left very little to be added to his very interest- 
ing Paper. ‘There were one or two little points, 
however, perhaps of small importance compara- 
tively, but which might be found of some interest, 
and he should like .o say a few words upon them. 
Among the travellers, geographers, and other 
writers who had written on the subject of Damascus 
was the Moorish traveller of the 14th century, 
[bn Batuta, who visited the Mosque of Damascus, 
and who had left an interesting description of the 
building as it then stood. He did not assume that 
there was anything of great importance in it ; 
much, that is to say, that might not be known 
from other sources; but it was interesting, for 
instance, to gather from Ibn Batuta’s description 
that in his day the general features, the general 
configuration, of the Mosque were very much what 
they wereat the present day. Of course there had 
been changes. For instance, Ibn Batuta men- 
tioned that the two minarets on the south-east and 
south-west corners of the Mosque were the old 
towers which he said were built by the Christians ; 
a statement Mr. Spiers had confirmed in so far as 
he had told them that the bases of the existing two 
minarets were evidently ancient work. They were 
possibly he himself had no opinion on the matter 

even more ancient than the time of the Christian 
church. The minaret on the south-east side was 
the one generally known as the minaret of Jsa, 
about which there was the tradition, perhaps not 
a very ancient one, to the effect that Christ would 
alight upon it on the last day. Ibn Batuta 
mentions it, but he connects the saying, not 
with the minaret, but with a tower near the eastern 
gate of the city. The other minaret on the 
south-west side had an inscription he remembered 
reading, when he visited the Mosque about twenty 
years ago, and which distinctly stated that the 
minaret was built by the Mamluk Sultan Kait 
Bay at the end of the 15th century. [The date was 
\.H. 893, corresponding with a p. 1488.] Then on 
the north there was the old minaret, built by Al 
Walid, which still existed, and dated from the 
early part of the eighth century. It was built 
according to the old plan, common in those 
days—a square tower rising square from top to 
bottom. That type was general in the early days 
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ofJslam. It was carried by the Arabs to Barbary, 
where it still prevailed at the present day. It was 
also carried by the Arabs into Spain, and the 
Giralda of Seville was an example of it. In 
Kgypt a different type of minaret was adopted, and 
the question had arisen, Whence was it derived? 
An answer had been given which he might perhaps 
venture to say deserved to be looked upon as some- 
thing more than a conjecture. ‘To explain it he 


must refer to that famous building, the Pharos of 


Alexandria. The Pharos existed until the be- 
ginning of the 14th century—no doubt in a very 
dilapidated state, but still it was there, and had 
been described by several Arab writers. They 
recorded that the Pharos had been built in three 
storeys: the lower one was square, the next was 
octangular, of a less diameter than the lower one, 
and it had a gallery and balustrade running round 


its base. The top storey was round, again of 


smaller diameter. A drawing upon those indica- 
tions, however rough, would show a type of building 
bearing a wonderfully ciose resemblance to that 
of the Egyptian minaret, of which the south-west 
minaret in the Mosque of Damascus might serve 
as an example. It would be remembered that 
although the Mamluk Sultans had their seat at 
Cairo, Syria formed part of their empire. One 
other point. When he visited Damascus twenty 


years ago there was aslab on one of the piers of 


the “ transept,’’ he was afraid destroyed now, but 
which contained a Cufie inscription mention- 
ing that the Maksurau (that is to say, the inner- 
most part of a mosque, which might be said 
to correspond with the chancel of a Christian 
church) had been restored and redecorated by a 
high official in the days of Taj ad-Daulah Tutush, 
and of his brother Malik Shah. ‘lhe precise date 
was given, in the 11th century, about a dozen years 
after the fire mentioned by Mr. Spiers; a.p. LOS2 
would therefore be the date of that restoration 
A.H. 475 corresponding with a.p. 1082-3). 
CotoneEL LENOX PRENDERGAST [/7.4. said 
he should like to ask Mr. Spiers if he could tell 
them anything of the original history of the shrine 
of St. John in the Mosque. It was a very remark- 
able thing that in a mosque for centuries atter it 
had beena Christian church, the shrine of the saint 
should still be in existence, or at any rate marking 
the spot of sepulture without any kind of doubt. 
His object in asking the question was this, that 
the description given by Mr. Spiers showed the 
situation of the Roman work, and where the 
different periods of the Moslem work came in; 
but it had been conclusively shown by Colonel 
Watson that the Christian church had _ been 
abolished, and that, he fancied, must be Mr. 
Spiers’s view as well. His only object in alluding 
to the shrine of St. John was for the purpose of 
determining the site of the ancient Christian 
church, for only within comparatively recent times 
had churches been built without some reason. 


The ancient churches were nearly always built 
for the purpose of doing honour to the remains 
of some Christian saint, or to mark some sacred 
spot. Given that the south wall of the Mosque 
Was originally a wall of the church, and the only 
remaining part of it, the shrine of St. John being 
there, what would probably be the conclusion 
arrived at? He could not help feeling that that 
was the original spot where John the Baptist’s 
relics were enshrined, and that it was the central 
point of the Christian church, near the high 
altar. He should think, though he had no 
erounds for saying so, that the areade, between 
two columns of which the shrine stood, was en- 
tirely put up by the Moslems, and that the north 
wall of the Christian church stood at the same 
distance from the shrine on that side that the 
existing south wall did from the sacred spot, which 
until the recent fire was treated with all the 
reverence that costly adornment and the burning 
of lights could give to it. Mr. Spiers had scarcely 
mentioned anything abont that, but it seemed to 
him that that gave them some kind of clue as to 
the original position of the north wall of the 
Christian church. 

THe PRESIDENT observed that people were 
rather apt to fancy that the savages who came 
out of Arabia brought some architecture with 
them. But almost every building done for several 
centuries was the work of men brought from 
the civilised countries the barbarians had over- 
run but had not desolated. Im Mohammed’s days 
the people of Mecea were absolutely ignorant of 
building, though he believed they could build a 
plain stone wall. When Mohammed was about 
twenty-one, the Kaaba was washed down, and the 
people of Mecca managed to build up the walls of 
that hypwthral temple themselves. They were, 
however, anxious to have it roofed, but there was 
apparently no one at Mecca who understood so 
simple an art as roofing a building, and there being 
au vessel wrecked off the coast they applied to the 
shipwrecked captain. He informed them that 
he was a great architect himself, who had been 
obliged to take to the sea, and offered to roof the 
building for them if they would buy the timbers 
of the wreck; and he and his crew managed to 
put a roof over it. ‘The Arabs could scarcely be 
considered at that time very clever architects, 
and it was doubtful whether they improved 
very much for a good many centuries afterwards. 
The date of the Hegira was 622, and the Mosque 
of Damascus was begun between 705 and 715, 
when Al Walid lived. Probably, therefore, it was 
not built by an Arab. This Caliph had war with 
the Roman Emperor at Constantinople, with 
Justinian Il., Philip Bardanes, or Anastasius II., 
and the Saracens, he presumed, had got the 
best of it, and in their treaty with him they 
inserted a clause that he should find the 
mosaics and the workers for decorating the 
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Mosque. In addition to that the Roman EKm- 
peror contributed, he believed, about £60,000: 
forty camel-loads of mosaics and a hundred 
Byzantine masons. There were many curious 
things about the old Mosque, as shown by Mr. 
Spiers; it was partly temple, partly Christian 
church, and partly mosque. The portions of the 
old Roman temple show that it was very late. 
It looked to be about the time of Diocletian, and 
the new mosque, except the bell towers, reminded 
one very strongly of Diocletian’s villa or palace 
at Spalato. These extraordinary savages were 
possessed of tremendous energy, and, up to a 
certain point, the capacity for learning ; and they 
were poets before they emerged from Arabia. 
The Caliph Omar said, when Damascus was 
taken, ‘“‘ his people were as fond of fighting as th 
Christians were of swilling wine and eating hoe’s 
flesh.”’ As they got a little more settled down, 
and a little more civilised, they absorbed a great 
deal of the learning of the ancients, their taste 
for geometry and mathematics being a passion, 
and they gradually progressed until they became 
the most civilised people in the world, and gave a 
new phase to architecture. However, that must 
have been much later than most people believed : 
though Abd el Rahman, the last of the Omeiyades, 
who was not so long after Al Walid, for he died in 
787, was said to have drawn some of the orna- 
ment for his celebrated mosque at Cordova. The 
whole subject was extremely interesting as to 
where and how many of these things came about. 
The early Arab idea of a mosque seemed simply 
to have been a shelter. Mohammed’s Mosque at 
Medina was a wooden shanty with the supports 
of palm tree covered with boards, and no 
doubt the original mosque of Amru Cairo, as 
well as Omar's at Jerusalem, that so much was 
heard about, were of the same sort. People often 
talked of the architecture of the Mosque of Amru, 
as if information could be got from that. The 
original and subsequent ones were burnt down, 
and nobody knew the date of the one that now 
exists. Most of the early mosques were, he 
believed, built in the same way. Until the Arabs, 
or some of their subjects, had learnt how to build 
in stone or brick and to vault, the mosques must 
have often been burnt down. Arabic had been 
very little studied, and the records of the Arabian 
writers were very slightly known even among the 
most civilised of the nations of the West; and 
were it not for P. Coste’s, Jules Bourgoin’s, and 
Prisse d’Avennes’ works little would be known of 
Arab architecture. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS [Ff], F.S.A., in ac- 
knowledging the vote of thanks, said that the ques 
tion of the precise position of the Roman temple 
raised by Colonel Watson was too long a subject to 
go into then. He was obliged to Mr. Kay for the two 
or three quotations he had given. It was in this 
way that one sometimes obtained information from 


other authorities. He had said very little as re- 
gards the tomb of John the Baptist, because, though 
a mostinteresting subject, it had nothing to do with 
his argument. A cave was said to have existed in 
which the head of John the Baptist was buried, 
and there was a record in one of the Arab writers 
referring to the fact that the cave was opened in 
the presence of Al Walid himself, and the head of 
St. John was found in a chest. It was carefully 
closed up again and placed under one of the pillars 
in the Mosque. There was invariably a fancy 
amongst writers for placing such relics under 
pillars, which was the last place in which an archi- 
tect would put anything of the kind. The body of 
St. Mark was said to have been buried under one 
of the piers of the church ; but there was no doubt 
that at Damascus the Arab writer referred to some 
place between the third and fourth columns where 
the head of John the Baptist is probably still 
buried, and the shrine put over it had been re- 
newed at various times, because St. John was looked 
upon as a saint by the Moslems. ‘The richness of 
the Mosque wasa subject which one might enter into 
in great detail. The whole of the revenues of Syria 
for seven years were spent on its decoration. 
Twelve hundred workmen were brought from 
syzantium to design and decorate it, because, as 
the President had said, the Mohammedans at first 
had no knowledge of architecture themselves, but 
employed Copts, Armenians, and others; so that 
there was no doubt it was entirely built and con- 
structed by Byzantine workmen and artists from 
India and Persia. But the sum spent upon it 
must have been stupendous, and the real reason 
was sugzested by different authors, namely, that 
it should be a rival to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, which they thought would 
attract people more than a plain, simple mosque. 
As the President had remarked, their buildings at 
first were of the simplest kind. But as time went 
on, when they found themselves among other 
nations where splendid churches were being built, 
they found that it was necessary to try and rival 
them by building similar structures, and that 
accounted for the extraordinary richness of the 
Damascus building, as described by the Moslem 
authors. 


The following notes have been received from 
Mr. Spiers since the date of the Meeting: 

In answer to Colonel Prendergast’s inquiry, the 
early tradition among the Arab writers is that the 
buildings on the site of the Mosque were built by 
the ancient Sabewans. After them it came into 
the hands of the Greeks (the Pagan Greeks) ; from 
them it passed to the Jews and the kings, who 
were idolaters. ‘In their day was slain John 
the son of Zacharias, and they set up his head 
above the vate of the mosque which is called the 
Bib Jeirin. And after this the Christians con- 
quered the city, and in their hands it became a 
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church, wherein they were wont to worship.’ The 
next reference is from Ibn Fakih. ‘ Of Zaid ibn 
Wakid it is related that the Khalif al Walid 
made him overseer for the building of the Mosque 
of Damascus ; and he discovered there a cave, the 
fact of which was made known to Al Walid. By 
night the Khalif descended thereinto, and behold 
it was a beautiful chapel, three ells long, by the 
like across, and within lay a chest inside of 
which was a basket, on which was written, ‘ This is 
the head of John, the son of Zacharias.’ And after 
they had examined it, Al Walid commanded that 
it should be placed under a certain pillar in the 
Mosque that he indicated. So it was placed 
beneath this pillar, which is now inlaid with 
marble, and it is the fourth of those on the eastern 
side, and is known as Amiid-as-Sakasik (the Pillar 
of Humility). At the time the head was laid 
here, Zaid, aforesaid, states that he saw the 
same, and that the hair and flesh thereon had 
nowise suffered decay.’’ The magnificent ceno- 
taph raised over this cave, and between the third 
and fourth columns to the east of the transept, was 
completely destroyed in the last fire. It was 
probably of late sixteenth-century work. The 
capitals (of the columns) above this shrine look 
like fifteenth-century work, and this suggests that 
a structure of some kind existed there prior to 
1400, which was consumed by fire in that year. 

Mr. Spiers further writes that Mr. H. C. Kay 
has been kind enough to furnish him with (a) the 
following translation from Ibn al Athir, vol. x. 
p. 40, giving a description of the destruction by 
fire of the Mosque in 1069 :— 

In the month of Sha‘ban of the year 461 (say May a.p. 
1069) the Mosque of Damascus was burnt. The fire was 
the consequence of a fight that ceeurred in the city 
between the North African inhabitants, friends of the 
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Egyptians, and the Easterns. They set fire to a house 
adjoining the Mosque, and the flames spread to the latter. 
The common people of the city were aiding the North 
Africans, but they now abandoned the fight, and exerted 
themselves to extinguish the fire in the Mosque. [But 
the case increased in gravity and became very grievous. 
The flames gained possession of the Mosque. Its beauties 
were destroyed and its priceless examples of workmanship 
ceased to exist. 

(5) The translation of a Cufie inscription which 
Mr. Kay deciphered on one of the piers of the tran- 
sept, commencing with a verse of the Koran, and 
stating that the construction of the Makstra (the 
south transept at Damascus) and the decoration 
with marble of the face of the walls were ordered 
in the days of the Khalif Muktadi, under the reign 
of Sultan Malik Shah, and in the days of his 
brother Taj-at-dunlah Tutush by Abn Nast Ahmad 
ibn al Fadh, who defrayed the cost out of his 
personal property, hoping for a reward from God, 
in the year 475 A.H. (1082 A.D.) 

(c) The record of an inscription on the minaret 
in the south-west angle (Madinet el Ghuirbiyeh) 
that it was built by the Mamluk Sultan Kait 
Bey (A.H. 872-901): it is dated a.w. 893 (A.D. 
1483). 

Mr. Spiers also quotes the following passage 
from a letter he has received from Sir Charles 


Wilson:—‘‘The only point on which I do 
not quite agree with you is the extent to 
which Al Walid destroyed the church. I do 


not think he made a clean sweep of everything, 
re-using the material, but believe many of the 
columns in the western half were, before the fire, 
in their original position. My plan was made 20th 
and 21st December 1865. The original has, I be- 
lieve, been lost. Was not the wood of roof chest- 
Chestnut and spiders do not 


nut and not cedar ? 
agree,”’ 
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9, Conpuit STREET, Lonpon, W., 3 mber 1896. 


CHRONICLE. 
THE NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 

The Preliminary : Newly Registered Probationers. 

At the General Meeting of Monday, the 30th 
ult., it was announced that a Preliminary Exami- 
nation had been held in London and Manchester 
on the 10th and 11th ult., when sixty-five candi- 
dates were examined. Of these, forty-one passed, 
eighteen were relegated to their studies, and six 
failed. The results of the Examinations in each 
district are shown in the following table : 


Examined Passed Relegated Failed 
London ” ‘ . 45 27 oe oy 4 
Manchester ; ee BBG t 2 
65 $1 18 5 


The names and addresses, with other particulars, 
of the forty-one who have passed, and of twenty- 
seven exempted applicants--making a total of 
sixty-eight newly registered Probationers —are 
here given in alphabetical order : 

ARMSTRONG: Roy Webb; Thornclitfe, Hartington Road, 
Buxton, Derbyshire [Collegiate Sehool, St. Anne's on 
the Sea}. 

BEAUMONT: Sidney; 36, Mary Road, Roath, Cardiff 
[ Masters: Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner]. 

BESANT: Ernest George; 4, Harvey Road, Cambridge 
Master: Mr. W. M. Fawcett *). 

BEVIR: John; 65, Rectory Grove, Clapham, S.W. 
(Master: Mr. Arthur G. Spencer]. 

BINNS: Lester; 87, Albany Road, Roath, Cardiff 
{ Masters: Messrs. Habershon & Fawekner'}. 

BRANDER: Alexander Gordon; 7, Yew Grove, Crickle- 
wood, N.W. [Muaster: Mr. George Hornblower’ 

BROOK-GREAVES : Rickard Brook ; Rock House, Eecles- 
field [Masters: Messis. Flockton,* Gibbs,* «& 
Floekton *}. 

BULLOCK: Walter Henry ; 40, Belvidere Street, Aberdeen 
(Masters: Messrs. W. & J. Smith and Kelly. 

CHAPMAN : Henry, jun. ; Seacroft, Westoe, South Shields 
{Master : Mr. Henry Grieves *). 

CHILDS: Charles Michael; 85, Albert Street, Regent's 
Park, N.W. [ Mast r: Mr. E. W. Wimperi 

CLAPHAM: Richard; 15, Park Row, Leeds { Masters: 
Messrs. Chorley * & Connon 

COBURN: George Scott ; Harbour View, Roker, Sunder- 
land [ Master: Mr. J. Wardle Donald 

COOK: James Charles; 53, Shore Street, Inverness 

Masters : Messrs. Ross * & Macbeth). 

CORFIELD: Frederick John ; 19, Savile Row, W. [West- 

minster School}. 


COWELL: Wilfrid Lee; 5, Unthanks Terrace, Norwich 
Maste rs Mr. A. F. Scott}. 

CRESSWELL: Harold; 141, Rosebery Syuare, E.C. 
Master: Myr. J. J. Cresswell *}. 

CROSSLEY: Percival Child; Moorside, Halifax, Yorks. 
Master: Mr. John Ely *). 

DAVENPORT: Herbert; Redeot, Ashley Road, Hale, 
Cheshire “Masters: Messrs. Whitelegg & Whittaker. 

DIXON: Ernest John; 23, Idmiston Road, Stratford, I. 
Master: My. G. 'T. Hine * 

FARRER: Percival Inglis ; 16, Devonshire Place, Portland 
Place, W. ! Master: Mr. F. W. Porter * 

FODEN: Edward; co Messrs. Royle & Bennett, 17, 
Cooper Street, Manchester (Masters : Messrs. Royle * 
& Bennett *). 

FRY : Reginald Cuthbert ; Edgewmbe, 57, Wickham Road, 
Brockley, S.E. | Master: Mr. Frederic Hammond * 
GROVE: John Wornum; Kingswood, Reigate, Surrey 

Master: Mr. T. R. Hooper *}. 

HACKETT: John Josephus; High Street, Saltley, Bir 
mingham [JJaster: Mr. 8. J. Halliday). 

HALL: Charles Arthur; Holly Bank, Birkenshaw, near 
Leeds | Masters: Messrs. KEmpsall & Clarkson}. 

HEATHCOTE: Ernest Grigg ; 6, Princess Street, Man- 
chester | Master: Mr. C. H. Heathcote *}. 

HEMINGWAY: Ralph Eustace ; 1, Brunel Terrace, Derby 
Road, Nottingham [.Master: Mr. A. N. Bromley *}. 

HINDMARSH: William Robson, jun.; 22, Bondgate 
Without, Alnwick | Master: Mr. George Reavell). 

HORNE: David Edmund Attree ; 25, Offley Road, Brixton 
S.W. [Master: Mr. G. T. Hine*]. 

HOWORTH: William Henry, jun.; Old Bank Chambers, 
Cleckheaton { Master: Mr. W. H. Howorth). 

ILLINGWORTH: Edward Percival; 8, Briggs Villas, 
Queensbury, near Bradford [ Masters: Messrs. Isitt, 
Adkin, & Hill *}. 

LEE: Leonard; 9, Hillmarton Road, Holloway, N. 
Master : Mr. E. W. Wimperis * 

LONGLEY: Roland Robert; Blythswood, Victoria Road, 
Barnsley {Master : My. J. P. Kay). 

MARSHALL: John William ; 19, Rutland Street, Notting- 
ham [ Master: Mr. J. Howitt *). 

MELLISH : James Hugh; Lydney House, Coleraine Road, 
Westcombe Park, 8 E. (Master: Mr. Prank Bb. Mayo, 
M.A.]. 

METTHAM: John Arthur; 6, London Road, Grantham 
Master: Mr. C. W. Smith). 

MOORHOUSE : Geoffrey Goodwin ; Sunnyside, Freshfield, 
near Liverpool | Masters : Messrs. Goodison, Atkinson, 
& Forde}. 

MORRIS: James, jun.; Clunie House, Dunfermline 
Master: Mr. A. Scobie}. 

NORMAN : George Henry ; 72, Southwark Bridge Road 
Master: My. J. Henry Ball *|}. 

PALMER: Bertram Henry; 5, Bedford Circus, Exeter 
Master: Mr. James Jerman * 

PEAKE: Frank; The Hollies, Atherton, near Manchester 
Masters: Messrs. Bradshaw * & Gass *}. 

PERKS: Charles; 34, Shooter’s Hill Road, Blackheath, 
S.E [Mastcr: Mr. C. W. Reeves *]. 

PLATT: Frederick Walter, B.A.Cantab.; 1, Cumberland 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. [Masters : Messrs. F. W. 
Porter * & Son *}. 

POOLE: William Harold; Knottingley, Bower Mount 
Road, Maidstone ! Master: Mr. Hubert Bensted *). 
REILLY: Charles Herbert; 23, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 

Master: Mr. C. Reilly *). 

RICHARDS: Francis Augustus; 44, Elm Park Road, 
S.W. [Master : Mr. C. J. Harold Cooper}. 

SEED: William Harold; 216, Blackburn Road, Bolton, 
Lanes. { Master: Mr. R. Kni‘l Freeman *}. 

SHAW: Malcolm Graham; 157, Stricklandgate, Kendal 
Master : Mr. Stephen Shaw * 
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SMITH: Harold Bayldon; 22, Westminster Terrace, 
Glasgow [ Masters: Messrs. H. B. W. Steel & Balfour]. 

SMITH : Spencer; Lawson Road, Sheffield [Master : Mr. 
A. F. Watson *). 

STEAD: Ernest George; 29, Princess Street, Manchester 
(Master: Mr. E. G. Stead). 

STEEL: William Peter; Kingswood, High View Road, 
Sidcup, Kent { Master: Mr. Geo. McDonell *}. 

STEPHENSON : George James; 2, Florence Street, Deans, 
South Shields [ Master: Mr. Benjamin F. Simpson *}. 

STRACHAN: Charles John; 12, Fellows Road, South 
Hampstead, N.W. [ Master: Mr. Henry 8. Legg *}. 

STUART: John; 129, Camden Street, Camden Town, 
N.W. [ Master: Mr. Paxton H. Watson *). 

SWINNERTON: Joseph Ellams; 108, Warbreck Moor, 
Aintree, Liverpool (Master: Mr. John Clarke *}. 

TAYLOR: Alfred John; 8, New Bond Street, Bath 
Master: Mr. Charles E. Davis). 


TURNER: Hamilton Hall; 73, Splett Road, Cardiff 
Masters: Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner}. 
WATSON: William Harold; The Gables, Wakefield 


[ Master: Mr. William Watson}. 

WATSON: William Pilkington; Brinklow Rectory, Cov- 
entry [Uppingham School). 

WHEELER: Sidney; 57, Ladbroke Road, Notting Hill 
Gate, W. {[ Master: Mr. John Theodore Carew}. 

WHITE: Charles Herbert; 80, York Road, Montpelier, 
Bristol [ Masters: Messrs. Henry Crisp & Oatley}. 

WICKSTEED: Archie Frederic; Caerleon, Farquharson 
Road, Croydon [Mastir: Mr. BE. A. Gruning*), 

WILLIAMSON: Arthur; 13, Coupar Street, Logie Fens, 
Lochee [ Master: Mr. James H. Langlands}. 

WOODROOFE: Arnott; Wesley Villa, Bodari, Trefnant, 
R.S.O. [Master : Mr. R. Lloyd Williams *}. 

WRIGLEY: Willie; 41, Northgate, Wakefield 
Mr. William Watson}. 

WRINCH : Raymond Cyril; Hill Crest, Ipswich [Master : 
Mr. E. F. Bisshopp}. 

YATES: Tom; 5 and 7, Queen Street, Leigh, Lancashire 
(Master: J. C. Prestwich). 


denotes members of the Institute. 


Master : 


The asteris’ 4 

Of the eightcen relegated candidates, eight failed 
in two subjects, three in three subjects, two in 
four subjects, one in six subjects, and four in all 
subjec's. 

The Intermediate: Newly Registered Students. 

At the same Meeting it was announced that an 
Tutermediate Mxamination had been held in 
London and Manchester on the 10th, 11th, 12th, 
and 18th ult., when of the fifty-eight candidates 
who were examined, thirty-four passed, and 
twenty-four were relegated to their studies. The 
results in each district were as follow: 


Examined Passel Relezatel 


London . ‘ » Se > BS « BS 
Manchester . ~« Bs B 1 
58 . 84 24 


The names, «c., of the newly registered Students, 
placed by the Board in order of merit, are as 
follow : 

SHORT: Ernest William George 'Probationer 1893] ; Bea- 
consfield, Siddons Road, Forest Hill, S.E. [ Master: 
Mr. G. T. Hine *}. 

ANDERSON: Henry Lennox [Probationcr 1894); 6, Strat- 
ton Street, W. [Master : Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson * . 

OWEN : Reginald Wynn [Probationer 1894! ; Rock House, 
Menai Bridge ‘Master: Mr. P. Shearson Gregory . 


HOBSON : Laurence [Probationer 1893) ; Lyndhurst, Hale 
Road, Liscard [ Master: Mr. Henry Hartley *). 

BALL: William John {Probationer 1895); 17, Wellfield 
Street, Warrington (Master: Mr. C. B. Aylward). 

WALKER: John George | Probationer 1894) ; College Grove, 
Waketield [Masters : Messrs. Simpson & Richardson]. 

WARMAN: Percy John [ Probationer 1894]; 99, Hawthorn 
Road, Kettering, Northants [Master: Mr. J. Alfred 
Gotch *}. 

WHEELER: Edwin Paul [Probationer 1893); 69, Cecil 
Road, Upton Manor, Plaistow, Essex [Master: Mr. 
C. J. Dawson *}. 

BAINES: John Cecil ‘Probationer 1894]; 31, Upper 
| ‘Tichborne Street, Leicester (Masters; Messrs. Draper 
_  & Walters). 

PHILLIPS: John Henry Arthur [Probationer 1894); 
| Bridge House, Leighton Buzzard [Masters: Messrs. 

Hesketh * & Stokes *). 
HIORNS: Frederick Robert {Probationer 1895]; Viewfield 


House, Pasley Street, Devonport { Masters: Messrs. 
Hine * & Odgers’. 
TANNER: Henry, jun. [Probationer 1895]; Rothbury, 


Brackley Road, Beckenham, Kent [ Master: Mr. Henry 
Tanner *}. 

ROBINSON: Thomas Henson [Probationer 1895]; Home 
Cottage, Crabtree, Pitsmoor, Sheffield [ Masters: Messrs. 
Flockton,* Gibbs,* & Flockton *). 

BELL: Arthur Edward [Probatiover 1895); Normanby 
House, South Park, Lincoln { Master: Mr. W. Watkins *}. 

BATHURST: Nevile Charles! Probationer 1893) ; Ingolds- 

thorpe, Bromley, Kent [Master: Mr. W. Gillbee 
Scott *]. 

~ EMERSON: William Ernest [Probationer 1895); 36 

| Nevern Square, S.W. {Master: Mr. William Emer- 
son*.. 

GITTINGS: Henry [Probationer 1893); 
(Gillingham, Kent { Master: Mr. G. E. 
- CRAIK : David McLeod 
| Street, Edinburgh [asters : 

& Son). 

BENNETT: Thomas Percy | Probationer 1890) ; Oakleigh, 
Prestwich Park, near Manchester ‘Masters: Messrs. 
Royle * & Bennett *). 

BETENSON: Frederick Roger 
Caversham Load, N.W. 
Plumbe * |}. 

CHATWIN: Philip Boughton 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square 
A. Chatwin *). 

COX: Arthur Stanley {Probationer 1894]; Sonning, near 
Reading, Berks [ Master: Mr. William Galt Millar}. 

GROOM: Perey John [Probationer 1803}; 7, Ridge Road, 
Hornsey, N. [Master : Mr. John Groom *}. 

GROOME: Arthur Reginald [Probationer 1893); Alder 
Bank, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, nr. Manchester {Master : 
Mr. F. W. Mee *}. 

HOLDEN: Orton [Probationer 1893); 64, Cross Street, 
Manchester [ Master: Mr. John Holden *}. 

MACALISTER: Robert Alexander Stewart, M.A.Cantab. 
[Probationer 1895) ; 2, Gordon Street, W.C. [ Master: 
Mr. A. S. Flower,* M.A. 

MACINTOSH: Hugh | Probationer 1891}; 10, The Pave- 
ment, Clapham Common, 8.W. [Master: Mr. W. H. 
Harrison * }. 

PATRICK: John 
baldeston Road, Stamford Hill, N. 
Huntly-Gordon *}). 

ROWELL: Reginald Bertie 
Street, Reading { Masters : 
& Son *), 

ROYLE: William Alfred, jun. [Probationer 1891}; 
Sparttifield, Heaton Norris [ Masters: Messrs. Royle * 
& Bennett * 


’ 


The 
Bond}. 
Probationer 1893) ; 8, Graham 
Messrs. George Beattie 


Elma, 


Probationer 1891>; 26, 
Master: Mr. Rowland 


Probationer 1891]; 61, 
Master: Mr. J. 


tussell [Probationer 1893]; 116, Os- 
{ Master: Mr. H, 


Probationer 1893); 3, Duke 
Messrs. Charles Smith * 
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SIMM: Ernest [Probationer 1893]; New Chapel House, 
Balderstone, near Blackburn Masters: Messrs. 
Stones* & Gradwell]. 

THOMAS: Christopher Boswood [Probationer 1894]; 
tose Villa, Norbins Road, Glastonbury [ Master: Mr. 
Joseph Spire]. 

TUCKER: Walter Stephen [Probationer 1894); 7, Radnor 
Terrace, Glasgow { Masters: Messrs. James Salmon 
& Son *}. 

WOOD: Lindsay Ingleby [ Probaticner 1894) ; 59, Delancey 
Street, N.W. | Master: Mr. C. F. Doll 


The asterisk * denotes members of the In 


Of the twenty-four relegated candidates, five failed 
in two subjects, four in three subjects, five in four 
subjects, seven in five subjects, two in seven sub- 
jects, and one in eight subjects. 

The Testimonies of Study executed by Mr, H. L, 
Anderson for admission to the Intermediate Ex- 
amination have been selected by the Board of 
Examiners for exhibition with the Institute Prize 
Drawings of 1896-97 in London and the Pro 
vinces. 

The Final: Qualifying for Candidature as Associate. 

It was also announced at the before-mentioned 
meeting that a Final and Special Examination had 
been held in London on the 20th, 21st, 23rd, 24th, 
and 25th ult., when of the twenty-eight applicants 
examined, fourteen passed, and fourteen were 
relegated to their studies. The names and 
addresses of the fourteen who passed and are 
qualified (subjeet to Section 8 of the Charter) for 
candidature as Associate are as follow: 

AUSTIN: Rupert Claud [Probat r 1892, Student 
1895\; Holme Lea, Waldron Road, Harrow-on-the- 


Hill. 

BIRD: Herbert William ‘Hong Kong} | Probationer 1891 
35, Castletown Road, West Kensington. 

BOND: Alexander Godolphin, B.A.Oxon. | Probationer 


1894, Student 1895); 70, Gower Street, W.C. 
CORBETT: Alfred Edward [Probationer 1891, Student 


r 


1892); Colgate, Cavendish Road, Clapham Common, 
S.W. 

DORMAN: Charles Henry [Probationer 1890, Student 
1893]; 51, Abington Street, Northampton. 

FISHER: Henry George; 27, Bow Lane, Cannon Street, 
E.C. 

FRASER: Gilbert Wilson [{Probationer 1890, Student 





18921]; 34, Balliol Road, Bootle, Liverp 

INNOCENT: Charles Frederic] / 

Student 1894) ; 18, Wellesley Road, Sheftield. 
MOOTHAM: Delmé George [Probationer 1892, Student 
1893] ; 81, Guilford Street, Russell Square, W.C. 
NELSON : Clement Osmund [Probation 1891, Student 

1894) ; 12, Victoria Grove, W. 

PALMER: Charles Samuel Fredrick '‘Probationer 1894, 
Student 1894), 2, Invieta Villa, Park Road, Sitting- 
bourne, Kent. 

PAYNE : Edward Harding ; 28, John Street 
W.C. 

FORTER: Hagh Thomas; 76, 
Wandsworth, S.W. 

REES: Stephen Powlson ; 15, Rochester Road, N.W 





Bedford Row, 


Santos Road, West Hill 


Of the fourteen candidates relegated, four failed 
in one subject, four in two subjects, one in three 
subjects, one in four subjects, one in five subject 


two in six subjects, and one in seven stbjects. 
The following table shows the number of failures 
in each subject :-— 

I. Design ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; 


we} 


I. History ars 3 
Itt. Mouldings and Ornament . 6 
IV. Sanitary Science ; ; = » » 
Y. Materials . ; ; ; : ? 1 
YI. Strength of Materia’s 2 
Vii. Construction 2 » 3 
VIII. Specifications . . . a 
IX. Professional Practice . 5 


The Arthur Cates Prize for Testimonies of Study. 

Particulars of the conditions attaching to the 
award of the Arthur Cates Prize for the best set 
of Testimonies of Study prepared for the Final 
I.xamination will be found in the last volume ot 
the JouRNAL, p. 859, and in the current KALENDAR, 
p. 245. The Prize consists of Books to the value 
of ten guineas, and is to be awarded at each 
Final Examination until further notice to the 
Student whose Testimonies of Study, completed 
in accordance with the present programme, are 
considered to best merit the Prize, provided the 
candidate pass the Examination. The first award 
of the Prize has been inade by the Council, on the 
recommendation of the Board of Ixaminers, to 
Mr. Charles Samuel Frederick Palmer, of Sitting- 
bourne, Kent, one of the successful candidates 
in the November inal ’-xamination. Mr. Palmer’s 
‘Vestimonies of Study, together with those sub- 
mitted by Messrs. A. G. Bond and G. W. Fraser, 
will be exhibited with a selection of the Institute 
Prize Drawings of 1896-97 in London and the 
Provinces. 


THE LATE WILLIAM H. WHITE, 
Bequest of Books and Drawings. 

The proceedings at the Special General Meet- 
ing held at the conclusion of the Ordinary Business 
Meeting of the 80th ult. were of exceptional 
interest. The Meeting was called for the purpose 
of inspecting the books and drawings presented to 
the Institute by Colonel White, in compliance 
with the express desire of his late brother, Mr. 
William H. White, the deeply lamented Secretary 
of the Royal Institute. The books, numbering 
over one hundred volumes—the major portion welk 
bound and in good condition, and including some 
rare and valuable editions—forni a very handsome 
collection. As will be seen below, a few of the 
rarer works were singled out by Mr. Graham for 
special mention, but the titles and descriptions of 
all will be duly announced among the Additions 
to the Library in a future Supplement to the 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. Alex. Graham (F’|, F.S.A., in introducing 
the collection to the notice of the Meeting, observed 
that it was the library of a student in architecture 

a man who valued Vitruvius as much as he 
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esteemed Viollet-Le-Duc. Among the collection 
would be found many books that were not in the 
Library. With regard to the copy of Vitruvius, 
there was another of the same edition in the 
Reference Library, but the White copy was in better 
condition. Then there was the work of Desgodetz, 
which was very complete in itself and a useful 
book for students. Also a copy of Serlio, the best 
edition, which Mr. White valued very highly; and 
it was hoped that some of their students who came 
up for examination would be good enough to refer 
to that valuable author, who was credited by 
French architects as being the chief exponent of 
Renaissance architecture in Italy. With regard 
to avaluable copy of Viollet-Le-Due’s Dictionnaire, 
it was decided to put that into the Loan Library. 
he volumes had already come before the 
Literature Standing Committee, who proposed to 
put the majority of them into the Loan Library in 
order to increase its value, and with a view to 
its extension for the benefit of their colleagues in 
the provinces, so that all reasonable demands 


might be promptly complied with. Those 
present who had not seen Mr. White’s col- 


lection of books would do well to examine them, 
and see how his mind ran in the direction of 
architectural literature. He did not confine him- 
self to one subject, for his ideas were cosmopoli- 
tan. His studies embraced the whole range of 
architecture of all periods, and his knowledge and, 
he might say, his diligence in ascertaining things 
for himself that he could not find out from books, 
gave him a high place as a student of architecture. 
Amongst his books would be found a good many 
that were already in the Library, but there were 
also a number of French books upon constructive 
architecture in France which were not in the 
Library, and which were works of great value. 
Their thanks were certainly due to Colonel White, 
his only brother and executor, for having so kindly 
allowed the Institute to select such books as they 
might desire. Those who had charge of the 
matter had endeavoured to make the selection 
most valuable to the Institute as at present con- 
stituted, as well as to those who came after them. 
The present, Mr. Graham continued, was a fitting 
opportunity for the Institute as a Body, quite apart 
from the action of the Council, to pass a vote of 
thanks to Colonel White for so generously comply- 
ing with his brother’s wishes. 

The resources of the Institute were somewhat 
severely taxed to find hanging space in the Meet- 
ing-room for the large, varied, and exceedingly 
interesting collection of sketches, designs, and 
drawings—most of them included in the Bequest 
—some the work of the deceased in his early 
twenties, before he started practice in Paris, and 
others representative of his executed works as 
an architect, and of various competition designs. 
Mr. Flower’s description of the drawings, a brief 
summary of which appears on preceding pages, 
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met with an appreciative reception, and at its con- 
clusion the following observations were made ; 

Mr. H. Heathcote Statham {[/.] proposed 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Flower for his Paper, 
which, although short, had, he knew, cost him 
a good deal of trouble to get up. Although the 
collection before them was not numerically great, 
yet the drawings were done within a short space 
of time; and the impression they created was that 
Mr. White, much as members valued his talents 
as their Secretary, had much more varied accom- 
plishments than many of them were at all aware 
of. Some of the drawings he was already familiar 
with from his own acquaintance with Mr. White ; 
but he had no idea that he had done so much 
picturesque sketching of old work. The work 
done by him during the short time he was a prac- 
tising architect in France showed rare ability, and, 
as Mr. Flower had said, there was no doubt that 
Mr. White would have been widely heard of had 
circumstances allowed him to follow his profession 
as an architect. He well remembered the impres- 
sion that the drawing of the Chateau of Bizy 
produced on his mind many years ago at the old 
Architectural Exhibition, before the institution of 
the Architectural Room at the Royal Academy, 
He recognised the drawing at once, although it 
must be twenty or more years since he saw it; 
he remembered it struck him at the time as 
an excellent drawing, and quite a characteristic 
piece of work. But what remained most in his 
memory was that very remarkable drawing which 
illustrated the “ Queen Anne”’ Paper. There was 
an amount of satire, of satirical comment on 
architectural “ progress,” expressed through that 
drawing which was truly remarkable. He remem- 
bered hearing at the time that the late James 
Fergusson was exceedingly struck with it, and that 
it gave him a great deal of pleasire. Particularly 
observable was the large gargoyle, its combi- 
nation with the other details being very charac- 
teristic. In looking at these drawings they had 
gained a new impression of their late Secretary, 
and had become aware, for the first time, of the 
rare talents which he possessed. ‘The exhibition 
of his work increased their sense of his loss, and 
their desire to honour his memory. 

Mr. J. M. Brydon [F.} said that he seconded 
the vote of thanks with great pleasure, because 
he felt that they had Mr. White now before them 
as an architect and not merely as their Secretary. 
It had been a great pleasure to them all to look 
over the drawings exhibited that evening. What 
had struck him more particularly was the versa- 
vility of mind displayed by their author. The 
man who could design and carry out the Chateau 
of Bizy in the style of eighteenth-century French 
architecture, and then come to the Gothic style 
shortly afterwards, must of necessity have been a 
most remarkable man. He wanted specially to 
call attention to the Chateau of Bizy, because the 
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whirligig of time had brought them more or less 
round to Old Classic instead of Old Gothic, and 
really the pages of his drawings which illustrated 
the chateau were very remarkable. There was 
one detailed drawing in particular he should like 
members of the Institute to examine. Con- 
sidering the time of its execution, it was really a 
very notable drawing. It was a time, they 
must remember, when nobody in England 
knew much about classic architecture, and 
this particular piece of work was drawn by-an 
nelishman who had been but a short time in 
Krance. It possessed the spirit of the French 
Renaissance as distinguished from the English 
Renaissance, and one felt the personality of the 
man in the drawing. Considering at that 
time architects in Ineland were after 
Gothic as fast as they could, foreign ani clish, 
it was remarkable that here was a man in their 


midst who had caught of the old 
ley saw it 











up the spirit 
French work and repreduced it as t 
now. It was an instance of the manner in 
which he almost transported himself into the 
feeling of the French style and reproduced it. I 
had, too, a system and a spirit of its own, and 
was not a mere copy. Those drawings were most 
instructive. He believed the date of them was 
about 1866, when they were supposed to be creep- 
ing back to a particular phase of work——he would 
vive it no name either in England or France. At 
any rate, an example was before them done by Mr. 
White at this time. They all remembered the 
satire in the “Queen Anne” Paper, and it re- 
minded one of the genial satire which Mr. White 
infused into kis Papers, and which they sometimes 
saw in his drawings. 

Mr. Hugh Stannus (2., who was called upon 
by the Chairman, regretted ke could not add any- 
thing to Mr. l'lower’s interesting Paper, as he (Mr. 
Stannus) had said all he had thought about Mr. 
White in the few disjointed remarks, wrongly 


termed a “monograph” by the editor, in the 





Builders’ Journal. He had pe ned them under 
vreat pressure, and with a sense of regard for their 
late Secretary’s character and memory, which no 
doubt many would share ; and he had been thank- 
ful for the opportunity. The more he had looked 
into Mr. White’s literary and artistic work, the 
more he became permeated with a strong feeling 
of admiration for that work; and the drawings 
now laid before them increased and deepened that 
feeling. Seme of them, perhaps, at times, when 
in official contact with their late Secretary, might 
have thought him a shade masterful; but probably 





none of them had realised that there existed all 
this power and ability behind him. Had they 
done so-—had they realised that, in addition to his 
splendid literary work as Iditor of their Trans- 
AcTIONS, he had this grip of artistic work of 


various styles and kinds, the evidences of which 
they could all see now—they would have bowed 


te his judgment. They could only regret that 
now they had found it out it was too late. 

The Chairman (Mr. Aston Webb, F.S.A., 
Vice-President) thanked Mr. Flower for his de- 
scription of the drawings, which had so much 
and such sad interest for them. He understood 
that the details of Bizy and Martinvast were to 
go to the Barons de Schickler, the owners of the 
chateaux ; but the other drawings, with the excep- 
tion of a few that had been given to friends, 
would remain, thanks to Colonel White, as the 
property of the Institute. In common with Mr. 
Statham, lhe must say that, although his associa- 
tions with Mr. White had been for three or four 
years closely intimate, he had no knowledge what- 
ever of his sketching powers, as shown in the 
drawings around them. It was a proof of his 
self-repression that while he was conscious of the 
power which those drawings, both in design and in 
draughtsmanship, showed he had attained, when 
circumstances of an extraordinary nature arose 
which led to the loss of his practice through no 
fault of his own, be was able to take up the work 
of the Institute heart and soul, and to give up 
work for which he was so well fitted. Yet their 
late Secretary never scemed te repine or complain 
at his loss, never spoke of his work or of his 
drawings-—and it was, he thought, a most pathetic 
thing that they should now see them together for 
the first time—but devoted himself absolutely for 
eighteen years to the interests of the Institute. 
Whatever difference of opinion one might have 
had with him, no one doubted for a moment that 
nothing that he did had any other motive than 
that of forwarding the interests, and the best 
interests, of the Institute. In putting the vote 
of thanks to Mr. Flower, he should like to couple 
with it a vote of thanks to Colonel White for the 
drawings as well as for the books. 


Letters of Condolence. 

Further expressions of condolence with the 
Institute en the loss it has sustained by the death 
of its Secretary, Mr. William H. White, have been 
received from the Sheffield Society of Architects, 
the Northern Architectural Association, the Devon 
and Exeter Architectural Society, and the Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association. 

The following letter has been addressed to the 
President by M. Paul Sédille { Hon. Corr. M.], writ- 
ing from Paris on the 15th ult. :—‘* Tres CHERET 
HONORE Presrpent,—C’est avee une douloureuse 
surprise que j’ai appris la mort de notre excellent 
confrére W. H. White. Les derniéres lettres que 
j'avais recues de lui cet été dernier me laissaient 
croire i une guérison prochaine. D’ailleurs j’avais 
eu le plaisir de le recevoir a Paris, au printemps 
de cette année, lors de la féte de la Société Cen- 
trale des Architectes Francais, et j'avais saisi 
cotte occasion pour le conduire au Palais de Fon- 
tainebleau, qu'il ne connaissait pas. I] fit cette 
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excursion, ainsi qu’une promenade dans la forét, 
avec beaucoup de gaieté et sans que rien en lui 
ne révélait la moindre fatigue. Sa maladie 
d’abord m’a beaucoup surpris et sa mort m’a trés 
sincérement afiligé. L’Institut perd en lui un 
membre et un serviteur trés dévoué dont la dis- 
parition sera 4 tous égards trés sensible ; nous 
perdons tous un trés bon confrére qui était devenu 
pour moi unami. Je tenais, trés cher et honoré 
Président, 4 vous faire part de ces sentiments, en 
vous priant de les exprimer 4 mes confréres de 
l'Institut. Votre trés sincérement dévoué, 
‘*PAUL SEDILLE.’ 


’ 


The Manchester Society's Annual Banquet. 

The Annual Banquet of the Manchester Society 
of Architects was held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Manchester, on the 20th ult. The President of 
the Society, Mr. John Ely [/’|, presided, and 
among the official guests were the President of 
the Institute, Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., and 
the President of the Architectural Association, 
Mr. Beresford Pite. In responding to the toast 
“The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects,’’ proposed by Mr. I. Salomons | £’.|, Pro- 
fessor Aitchison thanked the guests for the honour 
they had done the Royal Institute of British 
Architects by drinking the health of its present 
representative. Before saying anything about the 
Institute, he hoped they would pardon a slight 
digression, but he could not pass over the ocea- 
sion without veferring to the large number of 
splendid buildings they naturally had in Man- 
chester, for it was probably the wealthiest city in 
England. ‘he Corporation and magnates of 
the town required large, convenient, important, 
and magnificent buildings, and the skill of archi- 
tects provided the convenience, the stateliness, and 
the dignity. If they themselves were to see its 
buildings changed into white marble, or even into 
the golden hue of the Acropolis or the Forum, 
they would scarcely know their own town or 
their own buildings. If black Manchester were 
so from its native material, it might stimulate the 
architects to study how to build in black ; but its 
blackness was not that of which Milton spoke 

Black, but such as in esteem 

Prince Memnou’s sister might beseem ; 
but merely unconsumed fuel, the result of igno- 
rance and sloth, which would one day, when that 
ignorance was dispelled and that sloth overcome, 
be turned into gold, instead of injuring the lungs 
of the inhabitants and spoiling the look of the 
buildings. As he was not in the company of 
chemists and mechanicians who could cure that 
deadly blight, he would suggest the use of 
enamelled bricks and terra-cotta. The old Persians 
with these materials produced the splendid deco- 
rations of monumental buildings. In the Louvre 
the Persian friezes from Darius’s Palace at Susa 
might be seen, the very perfection of dignified 
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colour, which doubtless suggested to the Saracens 
the manufacture of their lovely tiles. If that 
splendid form of decoration were used there, it 
would not only fill the town with colour, light, 
and brilliancy, and improve the health of the 
people, but the buildings could be kept clean by 
the hose. As regarded the Institute, some pro- 
vincial architects had asked what they would gain 
by joining it. Was it nothing to belong to a Body 
whose members comprised so many distinguished 
architects not only in the United Kingdom, 
but in every part of the British Empire—a Body 
that had a local habitation and a name, to which 
the benevolent could leave bequests for medals, 
bursaries, studentships, and for the relief of indi 
gence—a Body with which foreign Governments, 
municipalities, and distinguished foreign archi 
tects could correspond ; that was entrusted by the 
Queen with the duty of annually nominating 
some distinguished architect from any nation in 
the world, on whom Her Majesty might confer 
her Gold Medal; and that used its utmost en- 
deavours to obtain just treatment of architects 
by powerful corporations? The Institute pos- 
sessed a splendid Reference Library and Loan 
Collection, and portraits of all the past Presi- 
dents either on canvas or in marble. Every 
member received the JourNAL, a_ publication 
which was the admiration of foreign architects ; 
and if provincial members did not consider 
the matter good enough, he need not say the 
[Institute would be greatly pleased to get Papers 
from them which would cast into shade that of the 
late Professor Willis on Gothic Stone Cutting. 
Besides those things, the Institute had been instru- 
mental in advancing architectural education. By 
its examinations, it had pointed out to students 
thatallarchitectural knowledge was not tobe gained 
by three years’ work in an architect’s office, and 
had by those very means raised the status of the 
profession. Some country members considered 
they had grievances. He was as far from saying 
that the Institute was perfect as that it was pos- 
sessed of unlimited means; but of one thing he 
was sure, that its Council desired to do all in their 
power to amend any possible defects. hey all 
hoped to see the Fellowship looked upon as an 
honour, and he trusted they might set aside 
their little differences, and endeavour, by setting 
the whole on a thoroughly sound basis of Art 
and Science, to make the fabric as firm as a rock. 
He felt sure that the fondest hope of every 
British architect was to see architecture once 
more a progressive art, and to stamp that of the 
next century with the character of its time. 
Though genius seemed a direct gift from Heaven, 
it might be noticed that it was produced among 
free, virtuous, and courageous nations, and got 
brilliancy from the education it received. Newton, 
Milton, and Wren did not have their genius 
fettered because they were of the most learned of 
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their time ; their geniu 1 an 

polished by their learning. 

god who 

Took up the harp of life, and 
with might, 

Smote the chord of self that, tre 
out of sight, 


and 
it that 


might do the they, 
all regardless of themselves, might to re 
vivify their noble art, and cause it once more to 
blossom, as it blossomed in the great art epochs 
of the past. 

Mr. Beresford Pite responded lf of the 
Architectural] Association to th ist of the 
“‘ Allied Societies,’ and remarked that Manchester, 
in its commerce and resulting wealth, possessed an 
essential element of grand works of architecture, 
and that though the stress of space and business 
might prevent any considerable architectural de- 
velopments from becoming apparent in the actual 
business premises of the city, such buildings 
were neyvertlicless quite as import int historically 
and characteristic of the national life a 
a more ideal art. And, further, that Societies of 
architects and artists for mutual i urse and 
stimulus became the more important and useful as 
opportunities for the cultivation of artistic aims 
in times of increasing busines 


same 
strive 


on behalf of tl 
t 
U 


works of 


pressure 


Erratum.—aA palpable print 
to the Library in the last issue, 
for Le Vieux read Le Keux. 


MINUTES. ITI. 

At the Third General Meeting (Busi 
held Monday, 30th Novembe 
Webb, F.S.A., Vice-l’res 
Fellows (including 7 membei 
ciates, the Minutes of the Meeti 
1896 [p. 48] were taken as re 

The Chairman announced the 
members -namely, the Right 
Associate ; Frederick Morley 
Alphonsus Purdue, Associates. 

The following Fellow, attending f 
his election, was formally admitted, and si 

namely, Frederick George Knight. 

A list of donations to the Library 
taken as read, and an expression 
Institute to the several donors v 
on the Minutes. 

The following candidates for membe1 
classes were elected by show of har 


LSO6, at 


As Fellows (4). 

FREDERICK BLIGH BOND [4A.) (Bri 
HARRY PERCY ADAMS (PD 

(Drawings) 1888, God Bursar 1894). 
GEORGE ALFRED HALL [4.). 
ALEXANDER MARSHALL MACKENZIE, 

(Aberdeen). 

As Associates (18). 

HAROLD SMITH I 


nt 1S93. ¢ lifie 1896) (Brist 


A.R.S.A. 


RICHARD 
St dk 
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RICHARD CROFT JAMES (Probationer 
Student 1892, Qualified 1896) (Bristol). 

SEGAR OWEN (Probationer 1891, Student 1894, 
Qualified 1896) (Warrington). 

LOUIS ANTONIO HAYES (Qualified 1896) (Oldham). 

HARRY SUTTON CHORLEY, M.A.Oxon. (Pro- 
bationer 181, Student 1893, Qualified 1896) 
(Leeds). 

FHOMAS CULY GRIMBLE 
(Lytham, Lancashire). 

HERBERT EDGAR NAPIER (Qualified 1896). 

GEORGE FOX (Qualified 1896). 

THOMAS DENTON BROOKS (Probationer 1890, 
Student 1893, Qualified 1896) (South Elmsall, 
near Doneaster). 

GEORGE SINCLAIR (Qualisied 1896) (Glasgow). 

WILLIAM THOMAS GREWCOCK (Probationer 1889, 
Qualified 1896) (Stapleton Manor, near Hinckley). 

SYDNEY DAWE (Qualified 1896) (Watford). 

CHARLES WILLIAM HARRIS (Probationer 1893, 
Student 1894, Qualified 1896) (Liverpool). 

ROBERT MARCHANT (Probationer 1890, Student 
1892, Qualified 1896). 

FREDERICK CHATTERTON § (Probationer 
Student 1893, Qualified 1896). 

JAMES WRIGHTSON BATESON (Qualified 1896). 
WILLIAM HENRY STANBURY (Qualified 1896) 
(Gibraltar). 
JOHN MALCOLM 
port, L.W.). 


As Hon. Associates (2). 
FRANCIS BOND, M.A.Oxon., F.G.S. 
HENRY ERNEST MILNER, F.L.S., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


1889, 


(Qualified 1896) 


1892, 


DOSSOK (Qualified 1896) (New- 


The Acting Secretary announced the results of the Pre- 
liminary and Intermediate Examinations held in London 
and Manchester, and of the Final and Special Examinations 
held in London, during the month of November, and read 
the names of the candidates who had passed [pp. 66-68). 

rhe Acting Secretary further announced that the Council 
had awarded the Arthur Cates Prize for Testimonies of 
Study prepared for the November Final Examination to 
Mr. Charles Samuel Frederick Palmer, of Sittingbourne, 
Kent. 


Phe Bu 


iness Meeting then terminated. 


The White Bequest. 

At a Special General Meeting held Monday 30th 
November 186, at the conclusion of the Business Meeting 
above referred to, Mr. Aston Webb, F.S.A., Vice-President, 
in the Chair, with 13 Fellows (including 7 members of the 
Council), 9 Associates, and a few visitors, Mr. Alexander 
Graham, F.S.A., Vice-President, invited the Meeting to 
inspect the books laid upon the table which had formed 
part of the library of the late Secretary, Mr. William H. 
White, and which, with a numerous collection of drawings, 
the work of the deceased, had been presented to the 
Institute by Colonel G. A. White in compliance with his 
brother’s wishes. 

Mr. Arthur S. Flower [4.], M.A., F.S.A., having read a 
description of the designs and drawings, a large number 
of which were exhibited, and drawn attention to the more 
important illustrations of Mr. White’s architectural works, 
it Was 

Rrsoiven, that the most cordial thanks of the Institute 
be tendered to Colonel White for having complied 
so generously with the special request of his late 
brother, Mr. William H. White. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Flower for his Paper having 
been passed by acclamation, and briefly responded to, the 
proceedings closed, and the Meeting separated at 9.30 p.m. 








